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PHILAE 
BY CHARLES DE WOLFE BROWER 


HERE are few places of archzological interest, certainly none 

so small, which have received more general attention in re- 

cent years, than the subject of this sketch. None perhaps have 
been regarded with such sentiment. The Great Pyramid, Nippur, the 
Pueblos, appeal to our interest, but Phil stands in a class by itself. 
Every traveler to the border of Nubia expected to be enchanted at 
Phil, and countless persons who have never seen it have yet fallen 
under the sway of the witchery it has exercised through the ages, for 
this regard has been a race inheritance. 

The truth of these statements received a vivid illustration when 
some 10 years ago the plans for that beneficent, magnificent engineer- 
ing work, the Assouan dam, were first canvassed. A general outcry 
arose in protest because of the probable loss of the island. The most 
suitable spot for the structure, to accomplish the large irrigation ends 
proposed, was found to be about 2 miles north of Philz. Part of the 
Archen ridge here crosses the Nile. There are schists, quartzites, and 
dykes of granite and a diorite, the last two so much drawn on -for 
ancient works of art. The Nubian red variegated standstone rests on 
the Archzn crystalline rocks further south on both sides of the river, 
and was used extensively for building. With foundations like ada- 
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mant and abundance of granite for the structure, a suitable valley 
back and the desert to be redeemed before—this was the place for the 
dam. The river was to be allowed to run its course through the gates 
during the time of flood, then closed during subsidence. The water 

which otherwise would have flowed uselessly away, being thus ponded: 
back, provided a supply for irrigation during the parching months. 

It was estimated that the dam would in this way rescue from the desert 

and make fruitful 2,500 square miles, an increase of cultivatable area 
to Egypt the size of Rhode Island, and that the country would be per- 
manently benefited to the extent of $100,000,000, while a direct annual 
return would be made to the revenues through the sale of land and by 
taxes of $2,000,000, or a sum more than twice the amount to be paid 
to the English builders each year. But there was another side. Phil 
would be ‘stibmerged, and the outcry referred to became general. DBe- 
fore public bodies and through the press, indignation was expressed. 

In England the question assumed political importance. Sir Frederic 
Leighton said: ‘Any tampering with Philz would be a lasting blot 
on the British occupation of Egypt.” A writer in our own Century 

Magazine wrote: “A tragedy is going forward. Murder is being 
done. By the first raising of the gate the Pearl of Egypt, the fairy isle 
of Philze was consecrated { to destruction—Phile, the most beautiful, the 
most loved of all the antiquities of Egypt.” 

The protest was sufficiently influential to bring about a modifica- 
tion of the original design, and the dam was made 26 ft. lower than 
first planned, so that while the island would be covered during the 
ponding back of the water the temples would stand above it. The 
dam was built of granite a mile and a quarter long, 30 to 40 ft. wide, 
and 75 ft. high. The Duchess of Connaught laid the stone which com- 
pleted the work, December I0, 1902. 

We now come to another and perhaps the last chapter in the his- 
tory of Phila. On August 10, a little more than a month ago, the 
London Times stated the fact that within 2 years of the completion of 
the Assouan dam it has proved itself so successful that Egypt has re- 
joiced and an extension of the work has been asked for. It has really 
meant large additional prosperity for a country so long subject to mis- 
rule, but at last knowing justice and forethought under English care. 
The Blue Book on Egypt, just issued, gives the plan for the work, which 
will involve many millions for canals, railroads, and other develop- 
ments. These include cutting a channel through the morass in the 
far south and opening a new course of 200 miles for the White 
Nile, and—the raising of the Assouan dam. Twenty-seven million 
dollars, it is urged, should be utilized at an early date. Such a pro- 
posal ought to stir the most sluggish imagination and arouse hearty 
approval. The regulation of the Nile will mean the increase of the 
prosperity and happiness of millions of persons, “for whom,” the Lon- 
don Times remarks, “we have made ourselves responsible.” But it will 
be interesting to see whether there will be another outcry over Phile, 
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LOOKING NORTH FROM TOP OF PYLON OF TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


DARK LINE 
ALONG EDGE OF DISTANT WATER IS THE ASSOUAN DAM 
[From photograph by Charles De Wolfe Brower] 


or whether the utilitarian view has gained ground with the success of 
the first work. But Philz is passing, and so it is well to tell her story 
once again. The purpose of this article is to give briefly the reasons 
for the interest in the island and the regard so generally and deeply 
felt, and every such endeavor with reference to any antiquity is of 
value, for the printed word and picture will too often have to take the 
place of the monuments themselves. Prof. Petrie spoke a true word, 
when in one of his reports of some most valuable finds, he said that 
the treasures could not be looked on as abiding. Fire might consume 
them, thieves might carry them away, earthquake shock might bury 
them, but their story and their truth would be preserved in the written 
records. 

The name Phil does not appear in Egyptian history till a com- 
paratively late date, and not in any of the earlier inscriptions, and the 
references to it by the writers of other countries are few. The most 
acceptable derivation is from the Egyptian word P-aa-leq, place of 
the frontier. The modern Arabs call it Anas el Wogud, after the hero 
of one of the stories in the Egyptian version of the Arabian Nights. 

The Island is of granite rock and boulders and is the smaller of 
two about 2 miles above the first cataract; the other, which lies west 
of it, bearing the name Biggeh. It is 562 miles from Cairo by the river 
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and between 5 and 6 above Assouan. It is 1,260 ft. long from north 
to south and 450 wide from east to west, lying lengthwise in the river, 
and nearly 400 ft. above the Mediterranean, in latitude 24 degrees, I 
minute and 2 secords north, longitude 32 degrees, 54 minutes and 16 
seconds east. By situation it strictly belongs to Nubia, and, as its 
name implies, is at the southern boundary of Egypt. The sway of the 
ancient kings extended from the Mediterranean to Phils, and added 
interest would attach to the situation because here enters the river 
which is the life of the land. 

The Island lies in a quiet, lake-like widening of the Nile. “Phile, 
the lovely,” wrote Mr. C. D. Warner, “set like the stone of a ring with 
a circle of blue water about it in the clasp of higher, encircling granite 
peaks and ledges.” The approach through the rush and noise and en- 
circling rocks of the cataract’ and windings of the river, past polished 
black boulders and shores of fantastic shape, intensify the picturesque- 
ness of the scene and prepare the traveler for impressions of wonder 
and delight. 

The land approach was also a preparation for Phil. Back in 
1737 Dr. Pococke speaks of riding towards Philz from Assouan by 
an artificial way cut between hills ‘and rocks, which was the old road 
from south to north, and the portage around the rapids, a road much 
of it peculiarly desolate. Egypt had a large trade in Nubia in salt and 
gold, and there was much traffic back and forth. The road, too, was 
the gateway for pilgrims to Phil and for prisoners on their way to 
work the mines for the Pharoahs. All along the banks of the river 
between Elephantine and Philz there is, as it were, a visitors’ book, in 
which many generations of ancient Egypt and other countries are 
represented by inscriptions of names and thanksgivings in honor of a 
prosperous voyage. The attraction therefore of Phike is due in no 
small part to its situatién, and some visitors have urged that the far- 
famed beauty was due more to the framework of the picture than to 
the picture itself. The familiar reputation of Damascus as a paradise 
has been owing in large part to its situation in the desert. Such a 
place of flowing streams and verdure would indeed be enthralling to 
the Bedouin and explain the oft told remark of Mohammed about 
that city.* 

Yet Phil had a beauty all its own, and especially in its glory as 
no modern traveler ever saw it, with the temples in their perfection, 
the contrast of the red sandstone amidst the green of the vegetation 
and the rosy glow reflected on the water—it was the crowning point 
in the voyage to upper Egypt. 

Phil, we know, was held in highest veneration from a day pre- 
ceding our era by several hundred years and possibly long before as a 





1Paul Lucas, a traveler of the time of Louis XIV, says that the cataract precipitated 
itself with such force from the top of the rock that the inhabitants of the district were deaf 
for several miles around. “This,” naively comments Mariette, “is a manifest exaggeration.” 

2Looking down on the city from a neighboring hill he refused to enter, saying, “Te 1S 
permitted to man to have but one paradise, and I choose the heav enly for mine.’ 
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religious center; and, like Jerusalem, Mecca, and Rome, drew its 
throngs of devotees. It was sacred to the worship of the triad, Osiris, 
Isis, and Horus. The cult of these divinities is very ancient and its 
phases were many. Osiris was said to have been buried here. At 
least this was one of his places of sepulchre, and no oath was so binding 
as that sworn “in the name of him who lies buried in Phile.’”’ He was 
one of the principal Egyptian gods, an aspect of the sun, personifying 
the power of good. According to the ancient belief, he had taught 
the Egyptians the arts of civilization, enacted laws and established the 
worship of the gods. He was said also to be the child of Seb and Nut, 
or heaven and earth, as was Isis, his sister and wife.” Plutarch has 
an interesting essay on Osiris and Isis. He finds the derivation of the 
name Isis in a Greek root, from the verb “to know,” so he says, “The 
name is eminently wise and speculative, Isis being wisdom.” 

Isis symbolized fecundity. The cow was sacred to her and her 
emblems were a disk with horns supporting a throne. She carried a 
lotus sceptre. She was believed to have taught the Egyptians many 
arts. Horus was the son of Osiris and Isis and a manifestation of 
the sun.* 

Opposed to this wise triad was Set, the principle of darkness and 
evil, the wicked brother of Osiris, who pulls in pieces the doctrines 
Isis collects. Set shuts Osiris in a box, which lies hidden till Isis, in 
long and sorrowful search, finds it, but Set gains possession of the 
body and dismembers it. Isis recovers the parts, and Osiris is restored 
to life to reign in the abode of the dead. Horus avenges his father’s 
death. Whence the myths and the names came we do not know. There 
run through the stories the great elemental truths. Something mys- 
terious and attractive has always attended the conception of Isis. She 
seems to have dominated all the others at Philz.* 

The worship of Isis as a nature goddess was introduced into 
Greece after the Alexandrine epoch and became very popular, as it 
did at Rome from the end of the republic; and her worship with that 
of Osiris extended also over Asia Minor, and hence the pilgrims from 
these countries to Phila. We know that in the time of Diocletian the 
Nubians worshiped the Goddess of Philz, as did a savage tribe called 
Blemmyes, and the priests of these peoples were permitted to offer 
sacrifices to Isis with the Egyptian priests. They were even given per- 
mission to remove the miraculous image of the Goddess from the 
island on certain occasions. One authority states that the priests at 
Philze made use every day of 360 sacred vessels as they poured out 360 





8Josiah Condor, author of 33 volumes of travels, quotes Dr. Richardson as describing 
the Nubian women as with sweet and animated countenances, like those portrayed on the 
temples, and Condor adds, “It would seem that Isis herself must have been a Nubian.” 


4One interesting interpretation makes Osiris the Nile, Isis the rich earth, Horus the 
vegetation, and Set the hateful, destroying desert. 


5Plutarch would have agreed with Ruskin, who, writing of the criticism of the worship 
of the Vi irgin, says that the love and adoration of a good woman is infinitely better than the 
worship of beer mug and pipe, in which so many men indulge. 
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libations of milk in honor of Osiris and in token of his sufferings. We 
learn on the authority of Seneca that offerings of gold and other giits 
were thrown into the Nile at Philz by the priests to propitiate the 
divinity of the river. 

We come now to the a on the Island, all of which were 
associated with religious wor ship, and find in them a prominent at- 
traction from the day of their erection to the present. There is rea- 
son to believe that there were buildings antedating those which have 
remained to us, but only a few traces of them remain in fragments and 
foundations. The excavations conducted by Captain H. G. Lyons in 
1895, under the direction of the government, brought to light little 
that was new. Maspero says that in 1882 he found the remains of 
fortifications and of a temple of the time of Amasis II, of the XX VI 
Dynasty. The granite sides of the Island show signs ‘of having had 
walls built on them, and we read that Diocletian destroy ed the fortifica- 
tions of Phila. Plutarch speaks of it as inaccessible and unapproach- 
able except to the priests. There are some remains of the ancient 
quay. Compared with many other monuments of Egypt those of 
Philz can not be considered ancient. If Cheops belongs to 3800 B. C., 
a few hundred years before Christ is comparative youth. If the build- 
ings are considered small it must be remembered that they were wisely 
proportioned to the size of the Island. It may be said in general that 
there is one principal and several subordinate buildings. The oldest 
one standing and belonging to the pre-Ptolemaic period i is the portal 
or temple of Nectanebo, “built in honor of Isis, on the southwest corner 
of the Island. This was Nectanebo II, of the XXX Dynasty, who 
reigned from 361-343 B. C., the last of the native kings of Egypt. 
Very fitting is it that at least one of his monuments should have re- 
mained, and on Philz. For a long time he repulsed the Persians, but 
they finally made themselves masters of the delta and Nectanebo fled 
to Ethiopia. It may be that he occasionally visited Phil as a retreat 
untroubled by his foes. 

Facing the south and the landing staircase is the large propylon, 
120 ft. wide and 60 ft. high, stately, impressive. There are steps within 
the east half by which ascent is made to the top. It was commenced 
by Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe 286 B. C. On the exterior face 
of this pylon are colossal sculptures of the divinities and Ptolemy 
Philometer swinging a battle-axe over his enemies. On the west side 
of the gateway is a large figure of Isis. Within this pylon is a large 
court closed at the north end by another pylon. On the east of the 
court is a portico begun by Ptolemy Philadelphus, with to columns 
and several chambers opening from it. On the west side is a temple, 
called the Mammeisi, or Birthhouse, dedicated to the birth of Horus, 
representations of which are given on its walls. It was built by 
Ptolemy Euergetes, “Benefactor.” The second pylon is part of the 
great temple of Isis begun by Ptolemy Philadelphus and Arsinoe, while 
succeeding monarchs carried on the work. Many of the sculptures of 

























SUBMERGENCE OF PHILAE ACCORDING TO PRESENT HEIGHT OF ASSOUAN 
DAM 


{By permission of Brown Bros., New York City] 
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PYLON AND PART OF THE COURT BEFORE THE TEMPLE OF ISIS. LARGE 
OVAL BEARS INSCRIPTION RELATIVE TO GRANTS OF LAND TO THE PRIESTS 
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the exterior are of the later epoch of the Roman emperors from Au- 
gustus to Trajan. On their far off thrones these world monarchs 
knew of the little island and through superstition, policy or admiration 
shared in the decoration of the shrine. The columns are remarkable 
for brilliancy of colors. The walls and ceiling are covered with figures 
of divinities and other subjects. There are 3 chambers in succession, 
the last of which was the sanctuary in which is a monolithic granite 
shrine, and on the wall a representation of Ptolemy Philadelphus 
suckled by Isis. There are other rooms on the eastern side of these 
chambers and entrances to the crypt. From a chamber on the oppo- 
site side a staircase leads up to a terrace, and on top is a small room, 
covered with sculptures picturing the death and resurrection of Osiris. 
We can see his mummy passing through the stages of the under world, 
his members scattered, reassembled, and the resurrection. 

From the top of the pylon a far-reaching and beautiful view is 
gained. Of this temple Mr. J. Fergusson wrote, “No Gothic architec- 
ture ever produced anything so beautifully picturesque as this. It pro- 
vides fof all the play of light and shade, all the variety of Gothic art 
with the massiveness and grandeur of the Egyptian style. As it is 
still tolerably entire and retains much of its color, there is no building 
out of Thebes that gives so favorable an impression of Egyptian art as 
ihis. It is true that it is far less sublime than many, but hardly one 

can be quoted as more beautiful.” Miss Edwards says, “Perfect grace, 
exquisite proportion, most varied and capricious grouping here take 
the place of massiveness.”” The partial ruin of the temple is ascribed 
to Justinian—In 557 A. D. this temple became the Christian Church 
of St. Stephen, and crosses were carved here and there. It is esti- 
mated that no less than 5 Christian churches were erected on the island. 

The Kiosque, or Pharoah’s Bed, as it is popularly known, on the 
southeast of the island, has well been called the symbol of Philz. When 
we think of Phil, that slender and graceful temple with its palm trees 
rises before us; the work of Nerva Trajanus, it was never fully com- 
pleted above the floral capitals. On the walls are reliefs showing 
Trajan offering wine to Isis and the hawk-headed Horus, and again 
Trajan before Osiris and Isis. Once seen it is never forgotten, and 
the effect of its loveliness on many persons defies description. A large 
Nileometer had a place on the west side of the island with hieratic and 
demotic scales. Hadrian’s Gateway bears the celebrated representa- 
tion of the source of the Nile. At the foot of a rocky eminence, on 
which perch a vulture and a hawk, the Nile god surrounded by a ser- 
pent, pours water from two vases. 

It was the custom in Egypt, as in Greece, to set up special public 
decrees in the temples, and so we find a number of them at Phile. 
Among them one of the first we mention is a copy of the so-called 
Rosetta Stone, on the wall on the east side of the great court. Lepsius 
is said to have been the first to observe this inscription. It is remark- 
able as having only the hieroglyphic and demotic forms and not the 
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Greek. The first was the original and sacred form of Egyptian writ- 
ing, the second was the ordinary script and the Greek, the language 
of the Court. The last was unpopular with many, and it has been 
suggested that the priesthood, feeling secure in their solitude at Philz, 
could with impunity evade the order to inscribe the decree in the 3 
characters. 

Another decree of great interest was inscribed on an obelisk and 
pedestal at the forefront of the Temple of Isis. It records the relief 
which Ptoiemy IX granted the priests from the exaction of govern- 
ment officials and other travelers who demanded entertainment at the 
Island, even to the impoverishing of its guardians. It shows that the 
power of this king extended into Nubia. This monument was removed 
by an English traveler to his private estate in Dorsetshire, so illustrat- 
ing the permanence of the spirit which called forth the decree at the 
first. 

Another inscription is cut on the face of a granite boulder, which 
forms part of the foundation for the eastern side of the pylon before 
the Temple of Isis. It tells of grants of land made to the Temple by 
Ptolemies VI and VII. This also is in the hieroglyphic and demotic. 

On the great pylon there is an inscription left by the French ex- 
pedition in February, in the seventh yeir of the republic, towards the 
clase of the NVIII Century, stating that under Desaix they reacted 
this point in pursuit of the Mamelukes. In one of the chambers in the 
Temple of Isis the scientific members of the same expedition recorded 
the latitude and longitude of the island. 

Another noteworthy inscription near the great court commemo- 
rates the bravery and sacrifice to the death of certain English officers 
and men in the Soudan campaign. 

Theodosius, the Christian emperor of Rome, published his famous 
decree abolishing the pagan religion about 383 A. D., but 70 years 
after the worship, against which it was particularly aimed, was still 
continued in the celebration of the mysteries of Osiris and Isis by 
priestly families at Philze, as we learn from a Greek inscription in one 
of the chambers. It seems to have been the last spot on earth where 
for hundreds of years after the coming of Christ the old, old cult still 
lived. As we have seen, Christianity finally reigned supreme, and the 
old temples resounded to the songs and prayers of the disciples of 
Christ. Then came the Arabs and with them Islam, which has held 
its sway over the land to this day. 

Entering the great pylon to mount to its top a diminutive native 
boy, perhaps 3 or 4 years old, attached himself to the writer and pat- 
tered along close behind all the way up the steps. He carried one of 
the curiously woven palm leaf fans, never spoke, but watched as if 
one of the old guardians of the place had come again as a child. He 
wore a large flat silver amulet over his breast. Standing dangerously 
near the edge of the great gateway he looked off on the scene of beauty, 
then silently followed the strange being from another land down and 
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about the court. When at last, before stepping in the boat to leave 
the Island, the tourist offered him some piastres for his fan, the child 
began to cry and ran, sobbing, to his father, who stood watching not 
far away. And here we may find a suggestion of the compensations 
for the passing of Phila. For ages long the common people of Egypt 
have been oppressed. The yoke laid on the children of Israel is but a 
type of the sorrows known now and again by those who too often were 
forced to maintain the wicked splendors of the courts and carry on 
bloody wars at their master’s whims. But a few decades ago the 
corvee was still in force, and living men have seen the slaveries under 
the Khedives. Heavy taxes with no receipts are of but few years ago. 
Now, the day of the Fellaheen has come. With the justice of the 
English has entered prosperity. The Assouan dam may mean the 
hiding of the beautiful and sacred Isle, but it means for the little child 
who pattered over its ruins a chance for lite, for education, and happi- 
ness, such as his fathers never knew. For his sake and the sake of 
countless others yet to live in the narrow confines to which the Nile 
gives life, let us, while rejoicing in all the treasures of the past, rejoice 
in the new achievements the more. The stone bulwark, in the light of 
the wise word of Socrates, is after all more beautiful than the ruined 
temples because more useful. 

If the Island sinks beneath the waves, it will rest there a Nile gold 
treasure undisturbed by covetous Nibelungs. It will abide throughout 
the years a perpetual charm to memory and imagination; its story a 
theme unsurpassed for some master’s music-drama. 
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SOME UNKNOWN FORMS OF STONE OBJECTS * 


WARREN K. MOOREHEAD. 

HAT we need an archzologic nomenclature no one will deny. 

Particularly is this emphasized when one views the multi- 

tudinous stone artifacts and unknown objects which fill the 
cases in our museums. Some of these by their shape testify as to the 
purpose for which they were made. Others are of fantastic and un- 
usual forms, are wrought from shales, granites or quartzes and because 
our ancestors made use of nothing just like them we cannot conceive 
by comparison (or Jack of comparison, rather ) aright concerning them. 
For years they have remained an enigma. 

The light of history fails to aid us. Such specimens as are here 
illustrated have not been found elsewhere in the world. Earliest ex- 
plorers and travelers in America allude occasionally to stone pendants 
worn by the natives, but do not specify what kind. A student cannot 
determine from these early narratives whether a small slate ornament, 
a large winged-perforated object or vet another form is meant. The 
historical references are vague; they do not help us. So far as my 
reading extends, none of them assist in solving the problem. If there 
are references that clearly define the use of winged-perforated 
stones, and I have overlooked them, then I stand corrected. Mani- 
festly, we must depend on the field testimony and follow the natural 
history method in treating of the specimens themselves. 

Archeologists, for the most part, are silent on the subject. 
Holmes, Rau, Beauchamp, Fowke and others make brief remarks. 
Cushing had prepared a paper on such forms as are here presented, but 
no one seems to know what became of it—an unfortunate thing, most 
certainly. 

Several museums possess fine series of the winged-perforated 
class. There is a comprehensive exhibit at Columbus in the joint 
museum of the Ohio State Archzeological and Historical Society and 
the University, and also a large series in the Andover Museum. These 
collections comprise unfinished as well as completed types. It was my 
purpose at Columbus to secure as many of the objects as possible— 
particularly of those in which the evolution of the type was marked. 
In the Andover collection there are about 600 of the shapes presented, 
and Mr. Mills informs me that his museum now contains 1,000. 
With these 2 series I am more familiar. In an inspection of the Smith- 
sonian, New York and Peabody collections one observes many varia- 
tions, and there are forms quite different, but it is best to confine the 
discussion to the illustrations. 

Plate I shows 4 unfinished specimens of the winged type. In 
none of them is the drilling begun. It was the intention of the abo- 
rigines to complete the pecking, grinding. and polishing before at- 
tempting the perforation. We can readily understand the wisdom of 
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*A preliminary paper. 
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their action. A thin and delicately finished specimen is drilled with 
safety, whereas if first drilled it is weakened and subsequent pecking 
or grinding might destroy it. The rougher or heavier work, in most 
cases, was done first. 

Selecting a block of slate or other banded and bright-colored ma- 
terial the workman roughly fashioned it, using the ever-present ham- 
mer-stone, holding the block edge uppermost; that is, the grain of the 
stone parallel with his body. He struck to right and left and then 
turned the stone over and repeated the process. Not unlike the first 
chipping on a block of flint is this preliminary work. Indeed, the 
processes are almost identical. A sharp pointed stone is used in peck- 
ing the specimen into the form presented by the 4 objects on Plate I. 
The manipulation is simple and consists of thousands of ¢entle blows. 
Grinding follows and last of all the polishing. 

Reed drills, I think, were preferred to others of flint or bone. The 
drilling in the majority of specimens is very even and true. Some un- 
finished types in every collection contain cores—clear evidence as to 
the use of hollow drills. 

The left-hand figure in Figure I is from Indiana, the other 3 were 
found on Shimer’s farm, Martin’s Creek, Pa.* In the secondary 
stage the slate-bands scarcely appear, and it is only when the polishing 
is complete that they are brought out clearly. 

In Figure IT, No. 18,769, from Ohio, is almost ready for the grind- 
ing. No. 18,905, from Ohio, and No. 18,678, from Indiana, have been 
pecked and the grinding is partly completed. The unnumbered object 
[Ohio] is ground and now ready to be polished. 

In Figure III, specimen A is finished. B is all complete save the 
perforation—as is C. D is polished and drilled. All are from North- 
ern or Central Ohio. 

Figure IV shows 4 completed types. A, the “butterfly,” is from 
Southern Ohio. No. 13,507, of granite, was found near Cairo, Il. 
B and C are from Ohio and made of slate. 

Figure V is the New England type of “butterfly” in slate. Local- 
ity, near Burlington, Vt. 

The wings are more rounded than in the Ohio Valley types. In- 
deed, this is more like the Southern form. The winged-perforated 











*Tllustrations are from objects in the collection of Phillips Academy, Andover, except 
where otherwise stated. 
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FIGURE V 
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stones found in the South have short, broad wings, the edges gracefully 
rounded. The material used is often blooded quartz. 

Figure VI, introduced by way of comparison, is quite different 
from the broad winged types and may, possibly, at some future time, 
when these objects are better understood, be found to convey a differ- 
ent meaning. They are from Western Indiana, of slate and well pol- 
ished. Does the larger specimen typify horns in stone? 






FIGURE VI 


Figure VII is from Mr. Hamilton’s collection, Eastern Wisconsin. 
Material, banded slate. From a small, oval slate bead (drilled) we 
can build up a graduating series until the thin large winged “butterfly” 
form is reached. Yet all of these do not occur in the same locality. 
These points must be taken into consideration—the geographical dis- 
tribution—in the study. 





FIGURE VII 


Figure VIII shows two slate objects also different from the com- 
mon form. As in all cases, the specimens are curved, but no one knows 
whether the specimen was mounted with the arms up or down. This 
type is not common. 

Figure IX shows the Wisconsin types (some of them) from the 
Wisconsin Historical Society collection. The “butterfly” might pass for 
one from the Ohio Valley, but the two upper specimens are seldom 
found in the Ohio-Indiana region. Materials; slate. 

These are a few of the many forms of “unknowns.” One type 
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graduates into another, and it is impossible to draw a sharp line of 
demarcation. 
It was said of that strange form, the bird stone, that it was seldom 
met with outside of the Iroquois region. That statement may or may 
not mean much. Of these, that claim cannot be made. They cover a 





FIGURE VIII 


wide range, and excepting the “butterfly,” have been found in mounds 
and in gravel interments. The shape may vary, but the concept is the 
same whether the winged-perforated object comes from Wisconsin or 
Kentucky. How did this peculiar form originate? From the north 
did it spread to the east and south, or vice versa? These are questions 
sasy to ask and difficult to answer. 

The modern tribes know nothing concerning them. That they 
mean more than mere ornaments nearly all observers concede. Is it 
possible for us to ferret out their correct interpretation? One thing is 
certain, the variations emphasize our extreme poverty concerning an 
archzologic nomenclature. Our Latin scholars should give us terms, 
so that we can intelligently and specifically deal with these and other 
unknown forms. 
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THE EXPLORATION OF THE POTTER CREEK CAVE, 
CALIFORNIA* 


N California the limestone deposits contain numerous caves which 

have afforded favorable opportunities for the entombment of hu- 

man remains and of Quarternary fauna of the Pacific Coast. Al- 
though much valuable evidence has been obtained from the European 
caves as to the fauna of the Quarternary period, and the existence of 
man at that time, very little attention has been paid the caves in North 
America, which might furnish similar evidence. The University of 
California has taken the lead in this work and has published a full re- 
port of the results of the first cave which has been scientifically ex- 
plored by them, that on the north side of Potter Creek, California, 
about 1 mile southeast of the United States fishery station at Baird, on 
the McCloud River. 

This cave was discovered in 1878 by Mr. J. A. Richardson, who 
found a skull of an extinct species of bear ; however, he did not descend 
into the lower chamber. The cave was rediscovered by Mr. E. L. 
Furlong in 1902, and that year and during 1903 the Department of 
Anthropology of the University of California has carried on the ex- 
plorations with a view to determining the existence of man in Quar- 
ternary times on the Pacific Coast. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE CAVE 


The cave lies in a belt of Carboniferous limestone, at an eleva: 
tion of 1,500 ft. above sea level and 800 ft. above the McCloud River 
at the mouth of Potter Creek. 

The system of galleries forming the cave trends in a northwest-southeast 
direction, approximately parallel with the strike of the McCloud limestone 
[the carboniferous limestone in which the cave is located]. The arched en- 
trance communicates with a smaller chamber, through which admittance is 
gained to a narrow passageway. Beyond this point, the explorer must de- 
pend for light on lamp or candle. Following this passage to the left, it is 
found to terminate abruptly on the margin of a great pit. Here a convenient 
stalagmite pillar offers a secure point of attachment for a rope ladder. A ver- 
tical descent of 42 ft. affords entrance to a room 107 ft. long and about 30 ft. 
wide at its widest part, with the roof rising about 75 ft. above the lowest point 
of the floor. Both walls of the chamber slope towards the west. The west 
wall overhangs, and is fringed with numerous massive pendants. 

Forming the floor of this great room were two fan-like deposits of earth 
and stalagmite-cemented breccia, sloping from opposite ends of the chamber 
and coalescing at their borders. Above the apices of the fans rose almost ver- 
tical chimney-like openings. 

Ascending the chute above the apex of the northwest fan by the rope 
and ladder, a point was reached, 41 ft. above the earth floor, where a small 





*The paper, of which this article is a condensation, appeared in Vol. II, No. 1, of the 


University of California publication, American Archaeology and Ethnology, Prof. William 
J. Sinclair, being the author. 
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arched cavity communicated with an earth-choked fissure leading toward the 
surface. Live pine roots were protruding from the clay filling the fissure. On 
the hillside above, a depression in the limestone, filled with yellow earth and 
supporting a vigorous growth of brush and one or two young pine trees, may 
represent the continuation of the fissure toward the surface. 

Above the apex of the southeast fan a vertical chimney sub-divides into 
several openings too small to follow. Leading off from this chimney a deep 
pocket-like hole was found, containing a large number of bones imbedded 
in a highly calcareous earthy matrix. A sheet of stalagmite covered the sur- 
face of both fans along the western side of the chamber. Four prominent 
rock masses rose above the even slope of the floor. The largest of these was 
in the form of an altar resting upon a base of crystaline stalagmite. Above 
the altar a great stalactite hung from the roof. Two broad benches of white 
calcite, rising above the floor, were overlapped by the stalagmite sheet. A 
large fallen block, fringed with pendants and partly imbedded in the surface 
stalagmite and clay lay against one of the benches. <A record of Mr. Richard- 
son’s visit was found on this block, together with the names of several other 
visitors. Loose blocks of limestone were scattered over the surface of both 
slopes, especially that in the southeast end. Bat excrement had accumulated 
over a part of the floor, reaching a depth of a foot and a half along the east 
wall. It was in the stalagmite floor of this chamber that the bones collected 
by Mr. Richardson were found. * * * 


ORIGIN OF THE CAVE DEPOSIT 

With the exception of the stalagmitic growths and fallen blocks, the entire 
cave deposit was brought in through the vertical chutes, which are situated 
above the apices of the alluvial fans, and through other openings, which have 
been more or less completely closed by the formation of calcite growths. These 
openings still permit the entrance of water after several days of rain. 

Excepting the chocolate-colored mud and the volcanic ash, which show 
every indication of having been laid down in shallow, water-filled basins, the 
structure of the main deposit is that of alluvial fans, over which successive 
accumulations arranged themselves with reference to the surface slopes, with- 
out involving much water as the stratifying agent. 

Numerous gravel layers occur in the deposit, which represent 
halts in the process of accumulation during which sheets of stalagmite 
began to form in the most favorable places along the west wall of the 
chamber. These furnish the only data as to the rate of accumulation. 

Surface soil was probably added during each wet season, while 
earthquakes may have detached some of the larger fallen blocks. 
Aeolian agencies were effective in transporting the fine volcanic ash, 
which is found in deposits varying from 0 to 1% ft. in thickness. This 
ash is very pure and probably was carried by the wind from some of 
the numerous volcanic peaks to the north or east, and must have en- 
tered the cave through some of the larger openings. The fans were 
also added to by dry clay and loose rocks, which fell through the open- 
ings from the surface. 


CHARACTER AND MODE OF INTRODUCTION OF ORGANIC REMAINS 


Bones were found in all the strata explored excepting the volcanic ash 
and the chocolate-colored mud. Part of the skull of an Arctothcrium and 




















INTERIOR OF THE MAIN CHAMBER OF POTTER CREEK CAVE. LOOKING 
TOWARD THE SOUTHEAST FROM THE TOP OF THE EARTH SLOPE IN 
THE NORTHWEST END 


t[Loaned by the University of California] 
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some remains of Ursus lay among the loose rocks on the surface of the south- 
east fan. Additional material was secured from the stalagmite on the sur- 
face of the slope in the northwest end. 

The majority of the specimens collected are dissociated limb bones, 
jaws, teeth, and indeterminate fragments. Complete skeletons were not com- 
mon. Associated parts of the skeletons of a few squirrels and wood-rats, a 
snake (Crotalus), and a bat were found in the gravel layers. In addition to 
these, several complete limbs of Arctotherium simum, with all the elements 
in their natural positions, were discovered imbedded in soft clay, in the main 
chamber. Associated with these were various parts of the skeletons of several 
individuals of this species. 

In all cases the bones have lost their organic matter completely, adhering 
to the moistened fingers like kaolin. Some of them are weather cracked, in- 
dicating that they lay for a time on the surface. The decay of bones in the 
cave is exceptional, but has been noticed at several places, where they were 
found reduced to a fine yellow powder. Occasionally some of the large limb 
bones were found broken across where they had become softened by percolat- 
ing water and were unable to support the weight of the earth above them. 
Many of the bones have been gnawed by rodents. 

Apart from framgents, over 4,600 determinable specimens were col- 
lected. This material requires no preparation except to wash off the adhering 
clay. The bones are usually white, but often show yellow and faint blue dis- 
colorations. Those from the superficial layers of the upper stratum [which is 
composed of clay with lenses of gravel] are often blackened. 

It is difficult to see how such a variety of animal remains could accumu- 
late in the cave, as the number of individuals of the larger forms represented 
by dissociated parts is considerable. There is little definite evidence indicat- 
ing that Arctotherium lived in any of the existing galleries, and, as it could 
not easily have climbed into the chamber where its remains were found, it is 
possible that it fell in, but not necessarily by way of the present entrance. 
There is nothing to indicate that a catastrophic event destroyed large numbers 
of animals in this vicinity. The cave seems to have remained open for a long 
time, receiving bones swept in by rills during wet weather, and the remains 
of such forms as accidentally fell in. It is possible that the Arctotherium in- 
habited a den adjoining the large chamber, and that from this, bones found 
their way into the cave. The edges of some of the larger bone fragments are 
flaked off in such a manner as to suggest that they might have been broken 
by the powerful teeth of this great carnivore. No trace of such a den can now 
be found, owing to later erosion, which dissected the surface of the region. 


RELICS OF POSSIBLE HUMAN ORIGIN 


Human remains and implements were carefully sought during the whole 
course of excavation in the Potter Creek Cave. During the first season’s 
exploration several polished bones were found, which bear a striking resem- 
blance to rude implements. Three typical specimens are represented, natural 
size, [in the accompanying illustration]. The largest of these (Figs. 1 and Ia) 
is pointed at both ends, with indications of beveling at one extremity. The 
whole fragment is polished. The second specimen (Figs. 2 and 2a) has the 
edges on either side of the poirit beveled and polished, and shows a distinct 
notch in the broad end. The remaining edges are rounded and polished. 
This specimen was found embedded in soft clay, between 80 and go in. beneath 

















FIGURES I-3A. IMPLEMENT-LIKE BONE FRAGMENTS FROM POTTER CREEK 
CAVE (NATURAL SIZE). FIGURES 4, 5. BONE IMPLEMENTS FROM 
THE EMERYVILLE SHELL MOUND ( NATURAL SIZE ). 


{Loaned by the University of California] 
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the surface. In an adjacent section several teeth of an extinct ungulate. 
Euceratherium collinum, were found at a level 6 it. above the implement-like 
piece of bone. The considerable depth at which the specimen was found in 
undisturbed earth and the presence of remains of an extinct species above it, 
indicate that it is not of recent origin. The third specimen (Figs. 3 and 3a) 
is sharply pointed at one end, both surfaces are polished, and the edges 
rounded. These polished bones closely resemble many of the rough imple- 
ments from the shell mounds of California. Figures of two of these imple- 
ments, reproduced from the plates accompanying the manuscript of Dr. Max 
Uhle’s report on the exploration of the shell mound at Emeryville, are given 
in Figures 4 and 5. Dr. Uhle believes tnat these implements were originally 
splinters accidentally formed in breaking up long bones. Favorable pieces 
were selected because they had sharp points and these were polished in use. 
Often the point has been beveled by rubbing on one side. 

To eliminate as far as possible all question regarding the nature and 
origin of these polished bones, every fragment encountered during the ex- 
cavation was preserved. These were carefully examined in the laboratory 
for traces of polish and any indication of cutting or rubbing to form a point 
or beveled edge. The result has been that a considerable number of speci- 
mens were found, showing all degrees of polish associated with much variety 
of form. Some of these fragments bear no relation to any known form of im- 
plement, and it is not easy to see how they could have been used. Many 
gradations exist between the irregular polished fragments and the imple- 
ment-like specimens. This suggests the idea that they have all been made in 
some other way than through the agency of man, and that the rough, imple- 
ment-like form is purely a chance occurrence. It is therefore important to 
inquire whether the wear and polish could have been produced by natural 
means. In one or two instances polished fragments were found associated 
with limestone gravel in small rock-rimmed basins, where they had been ex- 
posed to the action of dripping water. The association of polished bones with 
drip-washed gravel suggests that some of the worn bones found in the clay 
may have been abraded in pot holes by this means, or by rill action, before 
they were entombed. 

While the explanation just given may readily apply to the irregularly- 
shaped polished fragments, the beveled edges and notched base of the speci- 
men shown in Figture 2 convey a very strong impression of definite purpose 
controlling its fashioning. On the other hand, the writer does not feel justified 
in positively asserting the human origin of this relic, believing that we require 
stronger evidence than it has yet been possible to obtain before such a state- 
ment is made. 

A large part of the material collected consists of sharp-edged bone splin- 
ters. These are found at all depths in the bone-bearing deposits, and in all 
parts of the cave. Many of the splinters occur low down in the deposits and 
are associated with remains of numerous extinct animals. They resemble the 
fractured bones from the shell mounds along the coast. We can conceive of 
these splinters having been formed in a number of ways. They might have 
been produced by large bone-crushing carnivores, but well-marked traces of 
gnawing, excepting those referable to rodents, have not been observed on 
these fragments. In some cases, bones may have been fractured by the im- 
pact of their dropping into the cave, or by heavy stones crushing down upon 
them, but these explanations can not account for the presence of the large 
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number of sharp-edged splinters found, without having some very definite evi- 
dence in their support, and this has been obtained in only a few cases. Frac- 
tured bones were found near the entrance in the upper gallery, where the dis- 
tance from the surface is small. Again, bones may have been broken by 
striking against the irregular walls of the chutes, through which much of the 
cave earth entered. Regarding this, it may be said that fragile bones were 
often recovered entire, while most of the splinters were produced from the 
fracture of large limb bones. Furthermore, the percentage of abraded speci- 
mens is much smaller than would be required by this theory, as most of the 
splinters still have sharp edges. 

Another possible explanation is that they were produced on the surface 
of the ground outside the cave by the process of weather cracking. Only a 
few could have been formed in this way, and they would in the majority of 
cases have the edges rubbed down in the process of being carried into the cave. 

Since other suggestions fail to explain the presence of these splinters 
satisfactorily, it is not beyond the limits of possibility to suppose that they 
were made through the agency of man. In the case of the material from the 
shell mounds, the bones were broken to extract the marrow by pounding with 
a heavy stone, resulting in the production of splinters identical in character 
with those from the cave. <A difficult point to explain by this hypothesis is the 
presence of these fragments in all manner of inaccessible places, as in the 
pocket in the east wall, where they could not have been thrown, and must have 
been carried down through narrow rock channels, now closed by stalagmitic 
growths. Possibly they were washed in from a refuse heap or the accumula- 
tion in a rock shelter. The uncertainty of the evidence must be advanced in 
this case also. At the present time no explanation of the origin of the frag- 
ments has been discovered which accords with all the observed facts, though 
the suggestion that they were made by man appears, on the evidence of oc- 
currence, to be open to the fewest objections. 

In the clay flooring the passage leading back to the top of the swinging 
ladder, a sharp-edged stone chip, flaked from a river worn pebble, was found 
associated with the charcoal mentioned as occurring in the clay. A Mar- 
garitana shell, several bone fragments, a tooth of a large ungulate, Eucera- 
therium, and a fragment of a mammoth tooth were associated with the stone 
chip. The charcoal did not occur as a definite stratum, but was scattered in 
small fragments through a fine clay from 6 to 18 in. beneath the surface of the 
floor of the gallery. It seems to have accumulated with clays which were car- 
ried in from | ‘the surface by rain water percolating through fissures in the lime- 
stone. It can hardly be considered as certainly representing a local hearth de- 
posit, though such may be the case. It is also possible that it is the result of 
Quarternary forest fires and has been washed into the cave. 

A careful study of the cave collection has failed to indicate the presence 
of human bones. Early man might have been in existence in the region and 
yet his remains have escaped preservation in the cave. Those chambers in 
which the ossiferous deposit attained its maximum accumulation may not have 
been easily accessible to man or may have been so far from the entrance that 
he would have preferred not to visit them frequently. A fragment of modern 
Indian basket work was found on the surface near the top of the ladder, in- 
dicating that the entrance chambers may have been used occasionally in re- 
cent years as a place of storage. There was nothing to indicate that they had 
been so used in prehistoric times. It seems probable that the main chamber 
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of the cave originally had free communication with the surface, serving as a 
pitfall to catch unwary mammals. The accumulation of human remains in 
such a pitfall would be of rare occurrence, depending upon accidents against 
which the superior intelligence of man would protect him. 

The cave fauna is not too old to negative the idea of contemporaneity 
with man. There can be little doubt that if man reached the North American 
continent during the Quarternary it was by way of the land bridge, which 
then united Alaska with Siberia at Bering Strait. This land connection per- 
mitted the migration of many of the mammals now common to the most 
northern parts of both continents.* It seems reasonable to expect that some 
of the earliest traces of man in North America would be found on the Pacific 
Coast, where the climate was congenial and food supply abundant, while the 
eastern portion of the continent was submerged beneath the ice sheet. Gla- 
ciation in California has never been general, occurring only at the higher 
altitudes. At its maximum the coast was almost as well adapted to human 
habitation as it is to-day. 

Although the evidence found in the Potter Creek Cave does not 
prove the existence of man on the Pacific Coast during Quarternary 
time, yet it is very suggestive, and should lead to the careful examina- 
tion of many other caves on the coast, some of which may throw a vast 
amount of light on the age of man in the western part of our continent, 
and possibly give an important clue as to the migrations of man in this 
region. 


fof sf 


GOLD PLATES AND FIGURES FROM COSTA RICA 


N THE scattering reports of objects of prehistoric character 
| which occasionally come from Costa Rica and other points in Cen- 

tral America we have brought to our attention the great possi- 
bilities which exist in that country for the student of archzology, 
anthropology, and ethnology. Further research in this country will 
doubtless throw much light on the connection which the ancient civi- 
lization of our Southwest and Mexico had with the ancient South 
American centers of civilization. 

A Spanish trader, Don Juan Lau Don by name, is one of the few 
favored individuals who is allowed access to some of the central sec- 
tions of Costa Rica, for the Indians here are very unfriendly to for- 
eigners. The trail which he follows in crossing over from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean is about 150 miles long and very difficult. On 
the Pacific side it follows a small river, which empties into the Gulf of 
Dulce. Some time ago, after a series of heavy rains, this stream 
overflowed its banks and in one of the bends washed out a precipitous 
bank, uncovering a large number of ancient tombs, in which were 
bones, pottery, carved stones, and gold objects. The natives recog- 





*R. Lydekker. A Geographical History of Mammals, p. 337, pp. 346-348. 
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nizing the intrinsic value of the gold, gathered the specimens and 
traded them to the Spaniards. 

According to his report, the graves from which these objects came 
were situated 20 ft. below the surtace of the ground. At least half of 
this superimposed earth must be an accumulation since the burials 
were made and so roughly represents the time which has elapsed since 
the high civilization which produced the finely carved and beaten gold 
objects existed in Costa Rica. 

Don Juan Lau Don reports that these tombs were very carefully 
constructed. The crypt in which the body was placed is approximately 
3 ft. wide by 7 long and 3 high. The bottom and sides were lined with 
stone and a large stone slab or else 2 smaller stones, carefully cemented 
together, formed the cover which was placed over the top. From 
these graves, pottery, stone implements, and carvings, as well as gold 
images were recovered, however, as the gold was the only find which 
interested the natives; that is, all which we have preserved. It is to 
be hoped that the river will not cut away the whole of this ancient 
cemetery before it is possible for archzologists to make a careful sys- 
tematic study of this cemetery and the surrounding region. 

This valuable collection of gold objects was purchased by the 
Spaniard from the natives and has now come into the possession of 
Mr. George C. Dissette, of Glenville, Ohio, who is going to keep the 
collection together as a whole and not allow it to be scattered. The 
objects are all of ‘pure gold and show the exceedingly high artistic 
taste, as well as the great skill of goldsmiths of that time. In the col- 
lection there are 2 gold plates, one about the size of an ordinary tea 
plate and of very thin gold, bearing simple circular designs. The 
other gold plate, much smaller in size, is plain, without decorations. 
These plates show the marks of the hammer, while the smaller and 
more carefully designed images show marks of the tracing tool, where 
the design had not been completed. In the case of one of the images, 
probably an idol, there is some inlaid work. The eyes, made of small 
greenish stones, have been inlaid. 

The execution of the carvings in the images is very fine and deli- 
cate. Some of them appear to have been used as amulets and show 
the hole through which the string was run for attaching it. Numerous 
bird-like figures occur, the object of which is hard to surmise, but some 
were doubtless used as charms or amulets. 

There are a number of small gold bells with nuggets of virgin 
gold for their clappers. Another series representing frogs, lizards, 
and other small animals show very skillful designing. The study of 
the accompanying illustrations will give some idea as to the character, 
variety, and exquisite workmanship of these gold objects. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact is the light thrown by these 
images on the high development of the goldsmith’s art in times far 
antedating the discovery of America by Europeans. Not only was 
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the virgin gold beaten into various shapes and forms, but a method of 
soldering gold was evidently known. By our present method of 
uniting pieces of gold, solder of much less purity than the parts to be 
united is used. In time this inferior gold cement corrodes and makes 
the joint painfully evident. In the case of these images the joints, even 
after the long centuries, which they have lain buried in the earth, 
show no traces of corroding. By testing, Mr. Webb C. Ball deter- 
mined the fact that the cement used was scarcely below 18 karats fine, 
while the parts cemented were virgin gold. Mr. Ball further observed 
that “these ancient workmen were careful that the joints should have 
as great strength as the separate parts. Small bands are to be seen 
across those places where small pieces were soldered to larger ones. 
The result is that the entire piece with its intricate embellishments 
seems to be one.” 

That the makers and users of these gold objects were not the 
predecessors of the present Indians is evident. The relation which 
existed between these people in Costa Rica and the Incas of Mexico, 
the pueblo dwellers of our Southwest, and the prehistoric nations of 
South America is a question which awaits settlement. The comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal and the consequent opening up of the whole 
of Central America will place a special responsibility on all persons 
interested in early history and archeology, to create public sentiment 
to insure the scientific collecting of facts and the preservation of as 
many ruins as is practicable, before they have been despoiled for com- 
mercial purposes. Not only the archeologist has a responsibility in 
this matter, but also the anthropologist and ethnologist, and, in fact, 
all educated persons. 


fof + 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


THE DEVIL AND EVIL SPIRITS OF BABYLONIA :—Mr. 
R. Campbell Thompson’s translation of Volume XV of Lusac’s Semitic 
Text Series contains much of special interest concerning ancient Baby- 
lonian ideas as to the devil and evil spirits. Lusac’s translation was 
from the original cuneiform texts, comprising 240 tablets and frag- 
ments. The redaction by the scribes of Assurbanipal has not, Mr. 
Thompson thinks, resulted in-any considerable rewriting of the spells, 
and he is disposed to regard them as essentially unchanged from the 
Sumerian archetype in use 6,000 or 7,000 years ago. 

The introduction classifies the kinds of evil spirits against which 
protection was needed, of which the most important were the utukku 
and the ekimmu. Both these words were used of disembodied human 
souls, and it does not appear whether there was any fundamental dif- 
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ference between the conceptions they embodied. The utukku was used 
of the ghost called from the under-world by the necromancer; but 
it seems also to have been applied to a ghost that lay in wait in desert 
places or graveyards. The ekimmu was also a restless spirit, the 
soul of some one whose remains were unburied or who did not receive 
from the living those offerings and libations, which, with the dust 
and mud of the nether world, formed the nutriment of the departed. 
In the ones case the ghost never reached the “House of Darkness,” 
in the other hunger and thirst forced it to leave its abode in Ekurra 
and seek on earth the food and drink which its descendants should 
by rights have transmitted from the upper world. The second reason 
for its return to earth was that it was entitled to fasten on any one 
who had been in some way connected with it in this life, and demand 
from them the rites that give it peace. The chance sharing of food, 
the mere act of drinking together was, we learn, enough to confer this 
rite. Probably hospitality was more honored in the breach than in the 
observance in Babylonia. 

Another species of demon was the ali, which was supposed to 
hide in dark corners and, like spirits in general, to haunt deserted 
buildings. Another side of its activities brings it in close connection 
with the nightmare; it was supposed to steal sleep from tired eyes by 
standing at the bedside ready to pounce on the unfortunate who ven- 
tured to yield to his weariness. It was only half human, sometimes 
without mouth, ears, or limbs, the offspring, perhaps, of a human 
being and a ghoulish lilitu. 

None of these spirits seem to have been able or willing to do men 
a serious injury. There were, however, others whose function it was, 
like Ura, the plague-spirit, and Asakku, the fever-spirit, to disseminate * 
disease. Others, again, like the ghost of a woman who died in child- 
birth, were probably regarded as draining men of their life blood. 
At the same time the idea that the child would recall the mother to 
earth may be the foundation of this belief. The not infrequent cus- 
tom of killing nurslings after the death of the mother may well have 
superstitious as well as practical grounds in Babylonia. 

As an interesting parallel to a well-known European type of spell 
may be noted the Sumerian practice of repeating in the magical verses 
long traditional stories of the doings of their gods. 


TWO EXHIBITIONS OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES :—Foremost 
among the exhibits shown during the summer in London is that at the Society 
of Antiquaries of the work done by Mr. Garstang during the last two seasons 
for a committee of ladies and gentlemen, including such well-known names in 
this connection as the Rev. William MacGregor and Mr. Hilton Price. The 
exhibits include many objects from the rock-hewn tombs of Beni Hassan, 
mostly of the XI and XII Dynasties, such as the magnificent coffin of Sebek- 
hetep-aa and high temple official, which is inscribed both within and without 
with texts from the Book of the Dead and kindred compilations. There is 
also the coffin in a more fragmentary condition of one Neter-nekht-aa, which 
contains a variant of some part of the famous Pyramid texts copied years ago 
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by M. Maspero at Saqqarah, which have thrown so much light upon the earliest 
religion and language of Egypt. Both these, of course, originally contained 
mummies, but as if to show that, even in conservative Egypt, one fashion of 
burial at certain periods replaced another, there are also to be seen here ex- 
amples of what are known as “pottery burials.” In one of these the body 
is laid, in the doubled up position common in Neolithic times, in a round 
earthenware pot with a lid. Mr. Garstang dates this with great apparent 
truth as belonging to the III Dynasty, and near to it is a similar pottery coffin, 
in which the body was laid at full length, marking the revival of the earlier 
method. Older than the pot is probably the burial in the contracted position, 
but in a square wooden box, bearing on its east face a row of small pilasters that 
may possibly have been the origin of the “facade,” always found on the royal 
cognizance called by the Egyptians srekh, which showed that the deceased king 
had become identified with the god Horus. 

Among the smaller objects are a most complete set of those doll-like 
figures which the pious Egyptian thought would procure for him by art 
magic the repetition in the next world of the scenes which they enacted in 
this. Thus we can see, beside bakeries and granaries, a representation of an 
Egyptian brewery in full working order, with one body of slaves preparing 
the malt, another putting it into the large pottery vessels in which it was left 
to ferment, and a third bearing away on their shoulders parts of the finished 
beverage. Here, too, are many slaughter houses, where large oxen are repre- 
sented as being cut up for the kitchen of the master—the thigh, which was 
originally used for sacrifice, being, in most cases, carefully set aside. More 
elaborate still are the models of boats, some of them containing as many as 
20 rowers, while in one appears a party of warriors playing chess or draughts 
on the poop. There is also an exceedingly life-like figure of a girl from market, 
bearing on her head a basket and in her hand 2 geese, which she grasps by the 
neck. But the gem of this part of the collection is a small wooden statuette 
of a man walking with the aid of a long staff, which for truth and delicacy 
of execution, as well as by its pose, recalls the famous statue known as the 
Sheik-el-Beled, to which it is indeed little, if at all inferior, * * * 

For the professed Egyptologist, however, all these must yield in interest 
to the relics from Negadah, where Mr. Garstang, in a flying visit, went through 
the work of M. de Morgan, formerly Director of the Service des Antiquiteés, 
and succeeded in gleaning several things which had escaped the lynx eye even 
of that careful excavator. Here is the hitherto missing piece which nearly 
fills up the gap left in the ivory tablet of King Aha, now the glory of the Cairo 
Museum, which has led many enthusiasts to identify that extremely early 
king with the legendary Menes, first ruler over united Egypt. Here is also 
what appears to be a duplicate of the whole tablet, making clear what was 
before obscure, and rendering it possible to reproduce the whole inscription 
nearly as it left the hand of the graver. When this is done, and when Dr. 
Naville, who has already published an interpretation of the part discovered 
by M. de Morgan, has had more time to study it, we have no doubt that he 
or Mr. Garstang will be able to give a guess at its contents, and to clear up 
what is at present the most important point in Egyptian history. There are 
also many relics of the king hitherto called Marmer, which leaves but little 
doubt that he was in point of time a near neighbor to Aha, and that his name 
was probably Bedjau, which, as M. Foucart was the first to point out, is not 
far from the Boethos of Manetho.—Athenaeum, London. 








